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There are two parts. The first considers the elimination, whenever 
desirable, of political influence from the civil service and discusses in 
this connection the source of the appointing power, the relation of 
Congress and the President in respect to appointments, the laws of 
1871 and 1883, with considerable attention to the extension and opera- 
tion of the present classified service and "formal systems of selection." 
The second part deals with the technical problems of personnel adminis- 
tration, assuming that the undesirable political influence has been 
eliminated from the service. In this part the subjects are promotion 
versus recruitment, reassignment and promotion, recruiting methods, 
the maintenance of efficiency, working conditions, organization for 
administration, and employees' organizations. 

Readers will be impressed with the intimate knowledge that the 
author has of the subjects and particularly with the first-hand informa- 
tion of conditions in the executive departments. Judgments and con- 
clusions are tempered by this intimacy. Some of the references to 
the English service need revision owing to the recent changes in English 
practices, but in a world of rapid change it would be impossible to record 
matter and expect it to remain, even over night, without noting the 
necessity for alterations in the morning. 

Morris B. Lambie. 

University of Minnesota. 

BRIEFER NOTICES 

Professor O. D. Skelton's Life and Letters of Sir Wilfrid Laurier 
(2 vols., Oxford University Press) is one of the most interesting and 
significant among political biographies. The public career of this 
statesman coincided with important developments in the British colonial 
system and Laurier's relation to these developments was in most cases 
intimate. As a young lawyer in a country town Sir Wilfrid entered 
politics fifty years ago. His progress was not rapid at the outset, but 
in 1887 he became leader of the Liberal party. Nine years later he 
became prime minister, a post which he held until overthrown on the 
reciprocity issue in 1911. His biography might well be termed "A 
Half Century of Canadian Politics," for there were no events in this 
field and epoch which failed to command his interest and activity. 
Professor Skelton has made the most of his theme, dealing with it in a 
broad and scholarly way. He has not overloaded his volumes with 
extracts from speeches, letters and state papers. The narration is 
clear and interesting, never apologetic in tone, not always strictly 
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impartial, but disclosing an endeavor to be fair in all things. Some 
men are fortunate in their careers but unfortunate in their biographers. 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier was fortunate in both. He took some risk in select- 
ing, as his literary executor, a scholar who was neither of his own race 
or faith; but the outcome has abundantly justified the wisdom of his 
choice. 

My Memories of Eighty Years, by Chauncey M. Depew (Scribner's, 
pp. 417) is an entertaining collection of reminiscences and anecdotes 
about the great and the near-great told in a rambling and conversational 
manner by one who has had a long and successful career in business and 
politics. Among other things Mr. Depew has written intimate accounts 
of all the presidents of the United States from Lincoln down to Roose- 
velt, has told about important national campaigns and his experiences 
in the United States Senate; and has done considerable philosophizing 
about government and politics along with the lighter parts of the work. 
In speaking of the "widening chasm between the Executive and the 
Congress" he writes that "the Cabinet should have seats on the floor 
of the Houses, and authority to answer questions and participate in 
debates. Unless our system was radically changed, we could not adopt 
the English plan of selecting the members of the Cabinet entirely from 
the Senate and the House. But we could have an administration al- 
ways in close touch with the Congress if the Cabinet members were in 
attendance when matters affecting their several departments were 
under discussion and action." 

Ten years at the Court of St. James', by Baron von Eckardstein (trans- 
lated and edited by Professor George Young, E. P. Dutton and 
Company, pp. 255), is full of diplomatic revelations by one who admired 
Bismarck, was charmed by King Edward and disapproved of Kaiser 
Wilhelm and all his doings. For the general reader the diplomatic 
snapshots of important personages and the many personal stories are 
good gossip and have all the charm thereof; while for the student of 
political science these rather unique reminiscences throw a new light on 
pre-war politics and diplomacy. Of special interest is the account of 
those fateful years when Lord Salisbury, Mr. Chamberlain, the Duke 
of Devonshire and others were trying to bring about an Anglo-German 
alliance that would perhaps have prevented the recent war. In von 
Eckardstein's opinion, failure was due not to any fault of these British 
statesmen but, in the words of Professor Young, the translator, "to the 
waywardness of the Kaiser, the weakness of his Chancellors, and the 
tortuosities of Holstein." 
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The Memoirs of the Crown Prince of Germany (Scribner's, pp. 374) 
are a mixture of interesting observations, lamentations and excuses. 
The lamentations are dull, the excuses are more interesting and many 
of them are convincing. Especially enlightening are the accounts of 
his militaristic relations with his father; emphasis is placed upon his 
efforts to refute the legends which have placed upon him the chief 
responsibility for the debacle at Verdun. Important events and situa- 
tions are graphically described, and there are vivid portrayals of such 
famous personages as Bismarck, King Edward, Czar Nicholas, Beth- 
mann-Hollweg, von Hindenburg and others. The Crown Prince at- 
tributes the collapse of .the German army largely to the dissensions at 
home and to the breakdown in the morale of the German people. 
Assuming that the Crown Prince wrote all of the memoirs himself, 
a point on which there has been considerable discussion, he is more 
intelligent than we have given him credit for being. It is unfortunate 
that the publishers do not reveal the name of the translator. 

Our Navy at War, by Josephus Daniels, former secretary of the navy 
(George H. Doran Company, pp. 390) is a vivid and interesting account 
of the efforts of the American Navy and the Marine Corps in the World 
War. The author has drawn his material partly from official records, 
partly from his own wide experience as the civilian head of the naval 
forces and partly from the experiences narrated by naval officers. The 
result is the most complete and readable popular account yet written 
concerning the service rendered by the navy in the great crusade. Of 
special interest are the chapters which tell how the navy was mobilized 
upon almost a moment's notice in the spring of 1917, how the marines 
helped stop the drive on Paris, the work of the naval overseas transpor- 
tation service, the development of the naval reserve, and the little known 
activities of the navy after the close of hostilities in the enforcement 
of the terms of the armistice and relief work in such places as the 
Adriatic, Constantinople and Russia, and finally the hazardous task of 
sweeping up the mines planted in the North Sea. 

The Harvard University Press has published a Manual of Collections 
of Treaties and of Collections Relating to Treaties (pp. xlvii, 685) by 
Denys P. Myers, which should prove invaluable to students of inter- 
national law. As indicated by the title the aim is to present for ready 
reference a complete bibliography of all collections of treaties and 
works relating to treaties of every state down to the outbreak of the 
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World War. In order to make the volume "internationally serviceable" 
the preface, table of contents, index and certain other parts are in both 
English and French. The material is presented in four sections; the 
first containing references to general collections of treaties, the second 
containing references to collections by states, the third collections by 
subject matter, and the fourth references to treaties on international 
administration. In order to afford the reader a general view of the 
subject, notes on the history of the publication of treaties have been 
brought together in narrative form in the appendix. 

A small volume on Secret Diplomacy: How Far Can It Be Eliminated?, 
by Paul S. Reinsch (Harcourt, Brace and Company, pp. v, 231), con- 
tains much illustrative material on the subject with which it deals, 
much ripe wisdom, much practical counsel. After a review of diplo- 
matic practice in the last two centuries, with special attention to the 
diplomacy of 1900-1920, certain general conclusions are drawn for 
reconstructive work in the future. The author steers a true course 
between the insanity of the red critic of orthodox diplomacy and the 
complacency of the professional diplomat. If rather general and 
inconclusive in tone, that is because the student can, in this matter, 
only indicate sound principles and hope that those in power — the 
people and their official representatives — will act upon them. 

Raul de Cardenas in his book La Politica de los Estados Unidos en 
el Continente Americano (pp. 281), published by the Sociedad Editorial 
Cuba Contemporanea, has made a careful study of the growth of Ameri- 
can territory and influence. The book is divided into three parts, 
first a history of American territorial expansion, second a discussion of 
the development and significance of the Monroe Doctrine, and last a 
study of American "Preponderance in the Caribbean." In this last 
section the author criticizes severely the policy of the United States 
in Haiti and San Domingo, but he calls these exceptions and does not 
believe that the majority of Americans know what is going on. Him- 
self a Cuban, Sr. Cardenas is grateful for all that the United States has 
done for his country and is full of praise for its altruistic attitude. 

Japan's Pacific Policy, by K. K. Kawakami (E. P. Dutton and 
Company, pp. xiv, 380), is primarily an account of the part taken by 
Japan at the Washington Conference but it also contains a careful 
analysis of the problems of that country due to her geographical situa- 
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tion and political necessities. The authors' conclusion is that Japan 
although not "the sole or even chief, sinner among the Powers 
. . . . has gone home from the Washington Conference on pro- 
bation," and that the endurance of the good impression made upon the 
public opinion of the world will depend upon her future actions. There 
is an appendix of some one hundred pages presenting practically all 
the important documents on Japan, China and the Pacific submitted 
to, or adopted by, the Washington Conference. 

Japanese-American Relations, by Iichiro Tokutomi (translated by 
Sukeshige Yanagiwara, Macmillan Company, pp. 207), is the attempt 
of one of Japan's leading publicists to give an unbiased account of 
Japanese-American relations. It is not for an American to judge 
whether or not he has succeeded. Another recent book dealing with 
a similar subject is The Real Japanese Question, by K. K. Kawakami 
(Macmillan Company, pp. xiii, 269). In this book the author confines 
himself almost entirely to a discussion of the anti-Japanese policy of 
the Pacific states and presents statistics and arguments to refute the 
ideas of those who maintain that there is a "Japanese menace." 

The veteran journalist, Charles Edward Russell, has written an en- 
tertaining and instructive book entitled The Outlook for the Philippines 
(Century Company, pp. 411). The early history of the islands and 
their occupation by the United States are traced and there are a num- 
ber of chapters devoted to the peoples, their resources and to the in- 
dustrial, educational, religious, social and political phases of life there. 
The author attempts to present both sides of the independence question, 
but in the end comes out rather emphatically in favor of immediate 
independence. The only doubt in his mind is whether the Filipino 
leaders have sufficiently considered the economic consequences of cut- 
ting adrift from the United States. There is a good index and an 
appendix containing statistical and other data. 

Asia at the Cross Roads, by F. Alexander Powell (Century Company, 
pp. 369), is an excellent book for one who wishes to get an elementary 
idea of social and political conditions in the Far East. The problems 
of China and Japan are discussed clearly and impartially, but when it 
comes to the Philippines, the author turns advocate and pleads for the 
non-independence of the islands. Although royally entertained by 
Governor Harrison and given every opportunity to see the suitability 
of independence, his extensive and intensive visit and observations 
lead Mr.Powell to the opposite conclusion from that of Mr. Russell. 
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Leo Pasvolsky, in Russia in the Far East (Macmillan Company, 
pp. ix, 181), traces and condemns the aggressively imperialistic policy 
of both the Czarist and the Bolshevist regimes in the Orient. His 
account of recent events in Mongolia is interesting, and his statements 
and conclusions are supported by appendices containing translations 
of official documents. The narrative leads up to the Washington Con- 
ference, and an appeal is made for the United States to assume the 
"moral trusteeship" of true Russian national interests. 

Messrs. E. P. Dutton and Company have published a book entitled 
Lenin by M. A. Landau-Aldanov (translated from the French; pp. 
ix, 241). The author, "a Socialist after Jaures," studies in this small 
volume two things: a very strong and very curious personality and the 
idea of a Communist revolution in social philosophy. His verdict on 
Lenin's personality is absolutely opposed to those who think the Bol- 
shevik leader capable of learning from experience the error of his Com- 
munist ways. He finds three initial sources for Lenin's ideas: Marx, 
Bakunin, and Sorel. 

Serbia and Europe, 1914-19B0, compiled by Dr. L. Marcovitch 
(Macmillan Company, pp. xv, 355), is a collection of articles published 
in the journal La Serbie between 1916 and 1919. A number of writers 
have collaborated in furnishing material for this volume, but most of 
the articles have been written by Dr. Marcovitch. Starting with the 
assumption that Europe has not understood Serbian affairs, the book 
is intended to set forth the policy of that country during the war as 
conceived by Serbian publicists and politicians. Having revealed the 
purpose and aspirations of the country both before and after 1914, 
which are described as the fixed determination to resist German aims 
at all costs, chapters are devoted to the struggle with Austria-Hungary; 
Serbo-Bulgarian relations, which are described with feelings of decided 
animosity; relations with Italy, Russia, Roumania and Greece; and 
most important of all the realization of national ideals through the 
formation of the independent kingdom of the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes. 

Europe of Today, by J. F. Unstead (Moffat, Yard and Company, pp. 
viii, 248), is an explanation of the physical geography of each of the 
larger sections of Europe together with a brief survey of the social, 
economic and political problems of each. Especial attention is given 
to central and eastern Europe where the World War has caused the 
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greatest changes. The maps and diagrams, which are few in number, 
are intended not to supersede but to supplement an atlas which the 
author assumes will be used in connection with the book. 

The first volume of A Short History of the British Commonwealth, 
by Ramsay Muir (World Book Company, pp. 824), covers an immense 
amount of ground. It begins with the earliest peoples of the British 
Isles and stops just before the American Revolution. It gives a brief 
account of English history, political and constitutional, and does not 
neglect the social and economic aspects of the development of the coun- 
try. The histories of Ireland, Scotland and Wales are sketched and 
pictures of their social life at different stages in their growth are quite 
fully given. Nor are the colonies omitted. America, the West Indies 
and India are all given ample treatment. The book is exceedingly 
readable, one reason being that the author likes to write about the 
individuals of history and does not confine himself to laws and condi- 
tions of the people as a whole. 

British History in the Nineteenth Century (1782-1901), by George 
Macaulay Trevelyan (Longmans, Green and Company, pp. 445), is a 
brilliant study of the period. The first chapters give a series of vivid 
pictures of the state of society in England before the Industrial Revolu- 
tion. From there on the author carries his theme of continuous growth 
resulting from economic, social and political changes. But it would 
not be true to Trevelyan's style without portraits of the men who led 
these changes, and these he has given us in abundance. 

Democracy and the British Empire, by F. J. C. Hearnshaw (Mac- 
millan Company, pp. xi, 205), contains several lectures delivered re- 
cently by the author at the Universities of Sheffield, Edinburgh and 
London. In these lectures Professor Hearnshaw traces briefly the 
development of democracy, first in the British Isles and secondly in the 
self-governing dominions, and explains why there is nothing incom- 
patible between representative government and British imperialism. 
The concluding section of the book deals with the menace of "direct 
action" both to democracy and empire. "Labour — genuine labour," 
says the author, "is destined to rule both Britain and the dominions. 
But the only manner in which it can rule them is the old, well-tried, 
slowly developed method of constitutional government." 
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Two of the latest booklets in the World of Today Series, edited by 
Victor Gollancz (Oxford University Press), are Whitehall (pp. 78) by 
C. Delisle Burns, and The Exchequer (pp. 71) by R. G. Hawtrey. The 
former describes the offices of the central government in England, 
the functions performed by the civil service and the position of the 
service in the life of the English people; while the latter book deals with 
the parliamentary and administrative side of the English financial 
system. 

France and England: Their Relations in the Middle Ages and Now, 
by T. F. Tout, University of Manchester, Historical Series, No. 
XL, pp. 168), would be a splendid book if the "and Now" had been left 
out of the title. The relations between the two countries in the Middle 
Ages are discussed in a scholarly and thoroughly interesting manner, and 
the author has brought out many points of contact that have not always 
been appreciated. But except for a few allusions here and there the 
author does not get as far as the Renaissance, much less to the present 
day. The title rather than the subject matter should be changed. 

Students of history are greatly indebted to Professor J. B. Botsford 
for editing the manuscript of his father, the late G. W. Botsford, so as 
to make possible the publication of Hellenic History which has just been 
brought out by the Macmillan Company (pp. 520). The work is 
planned primarily as a text for college courses, and its purpose is to 
present in brief scope the evolution of Greek civilization with particular 
emphasis upon those phases of Greek life which have influenced to a 
marked degree the civilization of today. Those interested in political 
science will find much valuable material in such chapters as "The 
Evolution of the City State," "Imperialism," "Athenian Democracy," 
"Society and Public Works," "Social Aspects of the State" and 
"The Organization and Administration of the Hellenistic States." 

The Legacy of Greece, edited by R. W. Livingstone (Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, pp. xii, 424), aims to give some idea of what the world owes 
to Greece and what it can still learn from her. Of interest to students 
of politics are the sections on history and political thought by Arnold 
Toynbee and A. E. Zimmern, respectively. Professor Zimmern is of 
the opinion that the most enduring thought which Greek political 
thinkers leave with us is that "public affairs .... so far from 
being a tiresome preoccupation or a 'dirty business' are one of the 
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great permanent interests of the race: if they were not too trivial or 
too debasing for great artists like Thucydides and Plato, we need not 
fear lest they be too trivial or debasing for ourselves." 

The Origin of Tyranny (Cambridge University Press, pp. 374), by 
P. N. Ure, is an extremely interesting and well-written discussion of 
the earlier Greek tyrants, including also Rome, Lydia and the Saite 
dynasty of Egypt, with especially careful utilization of the archaeologi- 
cal evidence. The author shows that the source of the tyrant's power 
in the earlier period was primarily financial and commercial; this is 
true for the Peisistratids also. They do not -per se represent a demo- 
cratic reaction against the nobility. The later conception of the tyrants 
in Plato and Aristotle is anachronistic, being derived primarily from 
the Syracusan despots of their day. 

Bruce Smith, for nineteen years a member of the Australian House 
of Representatives, has written a sane and searching account of the 
purposes and possibilities of popular government in a volume entitled 
The Truisms of Statecraft (Longmans, Green and Company, pp. xiv, 
255). Great stress is laid upon the necessity of drilling into the usually 
provincial legislator's mind an understanding of human affairs and the 
history of various peoples, and an attempt is made to lay down a body 
of general principles as a guide to practical legislators concerning 
the wisdom or unwisdom of this or that particular kind of legislation. 
One does not have to read very far to discover that Mr. Smith's politi- 
cal creed is one opposed to the present socialistic tendencies of his 
own and other governments. 

Recent publications by the University of Toronto Press include: 
Canadian Constitutional Studies, (pp. 163), the Marfleet lectures de- 
livered at the university in 1921, by Sir Robert Laird Borden, former 
prime minister of Canada, presenting a general sketch of Canadian 
constitutional development from 1863 to the present time; and Idealism 
in National Character (pp. 216), some half dozen lectures delivered by 
Sir Robert Falconer, president of the university, which give interesting 
discussions of the importance of education in the development of 
of national character, Canadian universities and the war, and the 
evolution of British imperial policy. 

An address delivered by Chief Justice William Howard Taft before 
the students at the University of Rochester has been printed in a small 
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booklet entitled Liberty Under Law (Yale University Press, pp. 51). 
With a keenness of analysis and clearness of style so characteristic 
of all his writings, Justice Taft sets forth in brief space his interpreta- 
tion of the principles of American constitutional government and warns 
against indifference to the enforcement of law. 

Professor Stephen Leacock has revised and enlarged his Elements 
of Political Science (Houghton Mifflin Company, pp. xiii, 415) which 
appeared first in 1906. Facts in this new edition are brought down to 
1921, and the effects of the World War, the reconstruction of Europe 
and the League of Nations are set forth. Various matters such as 
proportional representation, the initiative and referendum, and direct 
nomination which have developed rapidly since the previous edition 
are enlarged upon and additional references to recent books and articles 
have been included at the end of each chapter. 

Triumphant Plutocracy, by R. F. Pettigrew, formerly United States 
senator from South Dakota (Academy Press, pp. 145), is a tirade against 
the generally accepted order of things which has for its thesis the idea 
that "the whole structure of our government from the Constitution 
onward" has "been framed by business men to further business ends," 
that the laws have been "passed by the legislatures and interpreted 
by the courts with this end in view," and that the execution of these 
laws has "been placed in the hands of executives known to be safe 
and that these things were more true of the national than they were 
of the local and state political machinery." One of the radical remedies 
proposed by the author is to abolish the inferior United States courts, 
which would leave the Supreme Court without the power to declare laws 
of Congress unconstitutional. 

Revolution from 1789 to 1906 is a collection of documents selected 
and edited with notes and introductions by R. W. Postgate published 
by Houghton Mifflin Company (pp. 400). Mr. Postgate believes the 
age-long revolution is leading to socialism (p. 13), and selects his docu- 
ments and writes his notes and introductions from this point of view. 
It is somewhat astonishing to note that only 50 of his 400 pages, those 
on the Russian revolution of 1905, deal with the period since the Pari- 
sian Commune. Even such important documents in the history of 
the European Socialist movement as the Gotha and Erfurt programs 
of the German party are not included. Most of the work is devoted 
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to the French Revolution of 1789, the Revolutionary British Working 
Class, 1832-1854, to the Revolutions of 1848, the Commune and the 
Russian Revolution. Throughout, Mr. Postgate is particularly con- 
cerned with the communist and socialist phases of the revolutions and 
with the separation of "the proletarian" from "the bourgeois.". He 
gives 1848 as the end of bourgeois revolution on the Continent and 1832 
in England (p. viii). Although the book is far from a complete col- 
lection of the leading documents of European socialism it will prove 
convenient and useful to all students of the subject. 

In The Revolt against Civilization (Scribner's, pp. 274), Lothrop 
Stoddard has given an account of certain present day conditions which 
is even more alarming than his Rising Tide of Color and the New 
World of Islam. In these earlier books, Mr. Stoddard saw much to 
disturb him in the questions of the colored races and in the new forces 
that were stirring the Mohammedan world. In The Revolt against 
Civilization it is the so-called "under-man" and the menace of revolu- 
tion which strike at the roots of organized society. While the author 
has undoubtedly painted a scene somewhat darker than it actually 
is, the reader will find much food for thought in this book. 

The Extension Division of the University of North Carolina has 
issued a useful bulletin on The League of Nations (vol. I. no. 8, pp. 67) 
containing a brief of arguments for and against the entrance of the 
United States into the League, a text of the covenant, a bibliography 
and a number of carefully selected affirmative and negative references. 
This Division has also published a bulletin on Farm Tenancy arid its 
Relation to the Church, by L. G. Wilson (Vol. I, no. 11, pp. 28). 

In his Dartmouth Alumni Lectures, Towards the Great Peace (Mar- 
shall Jones Company, pp. vi, 264), Mr. Ralph Adams Cram develops 
the idea that at present the world is in a period of declining civiliza- 
tion, and suggests means by which the rise of a greater civilization 
may be hastened. 

Washington and the Riddle of Peace, by H. G. Wells (Macmillan Com- 
pany, pp. 312), tells us how the conference at Washington made Mr. 
Wells feel and what ideas that important assembly suggested to his 
fertile brain. 
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Our Eleven Billion Dollars by Robert Mountsier (Thomas Seltzer, 
pp. 149) is a concise and non-technical summary of the facts and figures 
concerning Europe's debt to the United States. The author is not in 
favor of the cancellation of this debt except a small part which is owed 
by such countries as Armenia, Czecho-Slovakia, Poland, etc. His 
chief proposal is for a world economic conference to be held in Wash- 
ington which could by means of discussion and study at least initiate 
"the program of economic reorganization that will eventually win this 
post-war by providing a hopeful basis for immediate action and the 
adjustment of more equitable relations between consumer and producer 
labor and capital, and among nations, large and small, old and new.'. 

The Christopher Publishing House has recently published a book 
entitled The American Spirit in the Writings of Americans of Foreign 
Birth, compiled and edited by Robert E. Stauffer (pp. 185). This 
volume contains selections setting forth the essence of Americanism 
as found in the writings of certain eminent Americans of foreign birth 
or extraction such as Francis Lieber, Carl Schurz, Jacob Riis, Edward 
Bok, Edwin L. GodMn, Oscar Straus, Otto Kahn, and others of lesser 
importance. Another book published by the same house is Graded 
Lessons in English for Italians by Angelo Di Domenica (pp. xiv, 282). 
Both books should be helpful to those engaged in Americanization 
work. 

Why Europe Leaves Home, by Kenneth L. Roberts, the well-known 
newspaper correspondent (Bobbs-Merrill Company, pp. 356), is a 
popular account explaining the recent migration of the peoples of 
Europe, especially why so many immigrants from Central and South- 
eastern Europe have been moving to America, what this means to the 
United States, why and how the Russians of the old regime fled to 
Paris, Warsaw and Constantinople and their struggle for existence, 
and the return of Constantine to Greece. 

The Immigrant Press and its Control (Harper and Brothers, pp. xix, 
487), by Robert E. Park, is a systematic and unbiased study of 
foreign-language newspapers in the United States. The author presents 
both the grave dangers and the decided merits of the foreign-language 
press with particular reference to the Americanization movement. 
He is opposed to any radical proposals for regulation such as those for 
taxing or penalizing immigrant publications but finds the best lever 
of control through cooperation and alliance. 
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Jerome Dowd, Professor of Sociology at the University of Oklahoma, 
has set forth his observations and interpretation of American life and 
institutions in a small volume entitled Democracy in America (The 
Harlow Publishing Company, pp. xiii, 506). The book is made up 
largely of quotations from various writers such as Bryce, DeTocque- 
ville, Munterberg and Dickens with comments by the author. 

Professor Thomas H. Reed, of the University of California, has 
written an elementary text entitled Loyal Citizenship (World Book 
Company, pp. viii, 333), the purpose of which is to give the pupil first 
the "necessary minimum of knowledge of the institutions and prin- 
ciples of government and society. . . . and, second, to inculcate the 
habit of civic-mindedness not merely by example and precept but by 
practice as well." In order to accomplish the latter purpose there is 
a list of " civic activities" at the end of each chapter suggesting inquiries 
and first-hand studies that can be made by the student in his own 
community. 

Among the recent monographs in the Columbia University Studies 
in History, Economics and Public Law, are : the first volume of a politi- 
cal history entitled William Shirley, Governor of Massachusetts, 1741- 
1756, by George Arthur Wood, Assistant Professor of History at Ohio 
State University (vol. xcn, no. 209, pp. 433) ; The Whig Party in Penn- 
sylvania, by Henry R. Mueller, Professor of History at Muhlenberg 
College (vol. ci, no. 2, pp. 271) ; Japan's Financial Relations with the 
United States, by Gyoju Odate (vol. xcviii, no. 2, pp. 136) ; Some French 
Contemporary Opinions of the Russian Revolution of 1905, by E. Al- 
zona (vol. c, no. 2, pp. 117); and The Peaceable Americans of 1860- 
1861, a study in public opinion by Mary Scrugham (vol. xcvi, no. 3, 
pp. 125). 

William Parr Capes, secretary of the New York conference of mayors 
and director of the New York state bureau of municipal information 
has set forth his observations and conclusions on municipal government 
in a volume entitled The Modern City and its Government (E. P. Dutton 
and Company, pp. xv, 269). He discusses the essentials of good gov- 
ernment, how to make both municipal officials and citizenship efficient, 
city charters, the federal, commission and commission-manager types 
of government, the control and management of city school systems, 
standards of judging the efficiency of government and the future cost 
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of municipal government. In making this survey Mr. Capes has not 
confined himself to any one section of the country nor to any particular 
class of cities but has given special consideration to a score of towns 
and cities both east and west and varying in size and complexity of 
problems from New York City to Wilmette, Illinois, and Alhambra, 
California. For fifteen of these municipalities there are large-sized 
charts illustrating the different forms of government which should 
prove helpful to students of city problems. 

The Thomas Y. Crowell Company has published two small books 
on city government by Charles M. Fassett, now lecturer at the Uni- 
versity of Kansas and formerly mayor of Spokane. One of these, en- 
titled a Handbook of Municipal Government (pp. 192), presents in 
simple form the essential facts concerning the development and struc- 
ture of city government and some of the more important administra- 
tive functions of cities. As explained by the author his purpose is not 
to give an exhaustive treatment of the subject nor to rival the more 
complete texts which are available, but merely to condense the material 
into a handy and readable volume without sacrifice of essentials. 
This aim the author has accomplished. The second book, entitled 
Assets of the Ideal City (pp. 177), deals with the activities and under- 
takings which are essential to modern life in cities. Although there is 
little that is new or original in either of these volumes they are of es- 
pecial interest as the products of a man who has made a success as the 
mayor of a large city and who has recently turned his efforts in the 
direction of presenting the results of his experiences and study to a 
wider public. 

The History of Public Poor Relief in Massachusetts, 1620-1920 (Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company) by Robert W. Kelso, former commissioner of the 
department of public welfare in Massachusetts, is an intensive and in- 
forming study of the English origins, American beginnings and the 
development of the system of public charities in that state from the 
days of the Plymouth Colony to the present time. Considerable 
attention is given to the evolution of the law of settlement, and to 
the work of the state department of public welfare, including the 
so-called Massachusetts system of child-guardianship. Mr. Kelso 
believes that so far as possible the detailed administration of public 
poor relief should be left to the local units of government, reserving 
to the state chiefly the determination of general policies, in other 
words a plan of centralized policy and decentralized administration. 
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The Macmillan Company has published a very practical book on 
The Rural Community, by Llewellyn McGarr (pp. xv, 239). There 
are useful chapters on the characteristics of rural communities, their 
contrast with urban districts, the survey and its adaptation to the 
rural community, and the importance of the country school. This 
small work should prove a useful guide to those interested in country 
life improvement. 

Among the more important recent elementary texts for use in high 
schools are New Era Civics by John B. Howe (Iroquois Publishing Com- 
pany, pp. vii, 420) ; Problems of American Democracy, by Henry Reed 
Burch and S. Howard Patterson (Macmillan Company, pp. x, 601) ; Prob- 
lems in American Democracy, by Thames R. Williamson (D. C.Heathand 
Company, pp. xv, 567) ; Community Life and Civic Problems, by How- 
ard C. Hill (Ginn and Company) ; and A History of the United States, 
by Wilbur Fiske Gordy (Scribner's, pp. xiv, 600). Charles Edgar 
Finch has written a book entitled Everyday Civics (American Book 
Company, pp. ix, 326), which is designed to meet the needs of students 
from twelve to fifteen years of age. 

John H. Vaughan, Professor of History and Economics at the New 
Mexico College of Agricultural and Mechanic Arts has published a 
text book on the History and Government of New Mexico (published by 
author, pp. 373), which is intended for use in the public schools. 

The Library of Congress has issued its annual List of American Doc- 
toral Dissertations Presented in 1920, prepared by Mary Wilson Mac- 
Nair (Government Printing Office, pp. 170). 



